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ABSTRACT 

This survey-study, conducted in 1964, presents 
information obtained from 100 Grambling College students enrolled in 
language courses and seeks to determine whether certain factors have 
relationship to student attitudes and opinions regarding entry into 
the teaching profession. A questionnaire was administered to the 
Louisiana students; findings demonstrate that students actually know 
little about, teaching. This report describes the scope and 
administration of the survey, keynotes the highlights and findings, 
and provides recommendations for changing student attitudes. A 
bibliography is included. (RL) 
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A survey-study, conducted to obtain information from one 
hundred Grambling College students enrolled in language 
courses, which we feel will be instrumental in helping to 
determine whether or not certain factors have relationship 
to, or correlation with, student attitudes and opinions 
regarding entry into the teaching profession, and whether or 
not there may be revealed ways and means whereby high schools, 
colleges, and communities might work more effectively with 
students in the improvement of attitudes and the selection of 
professions and vocations. 
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PREFACE 



In October, 1963 > the Division of Liberal Arts estab- 
listed a Research Committee whose main purposes are: 

1) to promote research among faculty members, 2) to promote 
research among students, 3) to facilitate the securing of 
funds and facilities for research activity, 4) to promote a 
research climate or atmosphere on our college campus, and 
5) to publish periodically a research bulletin. 

In this issue special attention is given to the scholarly 
work written by Messrs. Roseboro Jones, Edward Snead, and Miss 
Annie B. Wimbush of the English and Modern Languages Depart- 
ment. It is hoped that this survey will serve as a Pioneer 
study in the area of student attitudes and opinions regarding 
entering into teaching and other professions. Becoming more 
knowledgeable of our students is imperative if we are to keep 
our educational end«*vor abreast of the times. 

The Divisional Research Bulletin, dedicated to the 
promotion of research and creative writing, is published by 
the Division of Liberal Arts of Grambling College. In the 
Bulletin are published research works, scholarly criticism, 
and creative writings of the faculty, staff and student body 
of Grambling College. Also are published works of merit which 
are developed by members of other colleges and universities. 

Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
Liberal Arts Bulletin, Grambling College, Grambling, Louisiana. 

William McIntosh, Dean 
Division of Liberal Arts 
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INTRODUCTION 



How do high school and college students feel about 
teaching? What do they really know or what are their atti- 
tudes and opinions about teaching as a career? Why do stu- 
dents choose teaching as a career? What are some of the 
probable causative factors which induce them to look upon 
the profession with disfavor? What do they expect from 
teaching? Why do a majority of students show no interest in 
foreign language teaching? 

In order to find the answers to these questions, 
Professors Snead, Wimbush, and Jones of the Grambling College 
Department of English and Modern Foreign Language conducted a 
survey — through the medium of the questionnaire — among one 
hundred college students presently enrolled in language 
courses, the majority of whom are residents of Louisiana. 
Although the survey is limited to one state, it is probably 
a good example of the attitudes and opinions of college 
students per se . 

In the light of the above list of questions, the 
survey’s findings are extremely important and interesting. 

The findings revealed that the students actually knew little 
about teaching. Their ideas, as revealed in their responses 
concerning teachers and teaching, were a mixture of fact and 
fancy in which the facts could scarcely be distinguished. 
Could it be that for the most part their views were based on 
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scraps of wrong information and negative opinions? Might not 
the latter have resulted in the formation of attitudes and 
opinions apathetic to the entire language program? 

It is hoped that the findings obtained from the 
present study will serve to some extent as a basis for the 
projection of a program designed to alter, modify, or change 
those opinions detrimental to a favorable attitude towards 
language teaching and to improve and contribute to a success- 
ful implementation of those potential attitudes of a postive 
and favorable nature. 

An attempt is made to outline the attitudinal- 
environmental structure or direction of Grambling students, 
principally language students, in an area of increasing 
importance in education, and to present the main lines of 
the nature and possible development of this structure. It 
is felt that no harm is done the reader or scholar-interpreter 
if one includes and explores other pertinent, related, fuller, 
and more scholarly studies as are presented in the introduc- 
tory portion of the present work. 

An effort is made to weave with a degree of skill 
revealed findings and existing related studies; but like all 
works of such limited scope the oversimplification possibly 
tends to destroy the validity of the assessment and to permit 
the factor of subjectivity to weaken our objective. 

The authors have provided a bibliography which it is 
hoped will well serve the initiate. In addition, it is hoped 
that the bibliography will test the enthusiasm of the novice 
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interested in studying the important but complex factors of 
attitudes and opinions*, and/or preference or non preference 
for foreign language teaching. 

Specifically this brief survey was undertaken after 
a semester’s observation of reactions and attitudes of on© 
hundred language students of Grambling indicated to the 
investigators that the participation or academic enthusiasm 
normally expected of a similar group under similar circum- 
stances was — in the case in question — slightly below the 
average. 

The investigators were aware of the fact that tests 
of interests, attitudes and opinions are not necessarily the 
sine qua non of entry into and subsequent success in the 
teaching of foreign language. To restrict to an obvious few 
the many factors pertine-nt to the overall success of teacher 
recruitment is to remain absolutely naive in an atmosphere 
where reality and rationalism should prevail. One of the most 
intriguing questions arising in the course of this study is 
whether or not there is some factor present in a preponderant 
Baptist environment which would tend to militate against or 
dissuade students from undertaking foreign language study. 

Is this factor present or absent in a Catholic environment? 
Further study should certainly reveal a more valid picture 
of these statistical differences, the possible reasons for 
their existence, and the effect they have upon the attitudes 
and opinions of students regarding foreign language study 
and future teaching. 
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Another question deserving of further study is whether 
or not the majority’s choice of English as a preferred subject 
does not indicate the presence of an acknowledged weakness in 
this area, and an awareness that any degree of permanent suc- 
cess depends to a great extent on one’s ability to handle the 
preferred subject. 
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AN ANALYTICAL SURVEY OF ATTITUDES AND OPINIONS * WITH 
SPECIFIC REFERENCE TO THE INTEREST OR NONINTEREST 
PATTERNS, OF ONE HUNDRED GRAMBLING COLLEGE 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS REGARDING ENTRY 
INTO THE TEACHING PROFESSION 

Jones, Snead, and Wimbush 

If American public education is to meet successfully 
the challenges which it faces it must recruit a cadre of quali- 
fied and competent teachers. Particularly applicable is this 
statement to the field of modern foreign languages. Beginning 
or potential teachers represent the growing edge of the teach- 
ing profession and, therefore, are a key group to study in any 
assessment of our ability to meet these challenges.^" 

The present study was undertaken at Grambling College 
in 1964 to determine the sc’,io-economic , educational, environ- 
mental and aspirational level and background of this important 
group and to obtain some insight into their values and atti- 
tudes concerning modern foreign languages and/or a career in 
teaching. 

If there be validity in the statement that "histori- 
cally teachers have tended to come from rural backgrounds, 
then we shall expect a windfall of recruits since the pre- 
ponderance of subjects in the present survey reside in rural 

^Virgil R 0 Walker and John G. Lorenz, U. S. Dept, of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

^Florence G. Greenhoe, Community Con tacts and Parti- 
cipation of Teachers (Washington: American Council on Public 

Affairs, 1941), pp. 11-12 . 
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communities in the state of Louisiana* 

Specifically, any foreign language-teaching survey 
or study is of prime importance in the region under study 
since the college involved is a teacher training institution 
predominately and hopes and expects that an appreciable per- 
centage of its graduates in languages will teach French and 
Spanish within the state of Louisiana, 

The writers undertook this study in an effort to dis- 
cover, if possible, just what are the patterns of interest or 
noninterest of one hundred students of modern foreign languages 
(French, German, and Spanish) at Grambling College, It is hoped 
that the findings will be revealing and important to the extent 
that they will be useful in an attempt to reshape and revita- 
lize the college language program so that it may become more 
appealing to students and potential teachers who need a foreign 
language and who might conceivably benefit from a relatively 
successful experience with the course. 

We have no monopoly on remediations, contributions, 
and surveys, and, consequently, feel that the findings will be 
instrumental not only in our efforts at remediations, but also 
in determining whether these factors have any relationship to 
or correlation with student attitudes towards teaching and 
whether or not there may ensue therefrom ways and means whereby 
other schools, colleges, homes, and communities might work more 
efficiently with students in the improvement of attitudes and 
the subsequent selection of professions and vocations. 
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Lest.jwe be accused, of oversimplification, we state 
that it is obvious that this brief study is in no manner an 
exhaustive treatment of even the local problem of attitudes 
pro or con regarding the teaching profession. 

One might even admit that those who teach are rarely, 
if ever, plagued with inquiries as to why they chose to enter 
the profession. 

The waning ranks of instructors, depleted to the 
rank of national alarm, welcome with open arms any and all 
who heed the call. 

One feels relatively safe in assuming that it is not 
easy, generally, to determine the subtle and intangible reasons 
which underlie the relative degree of student interest or dis- 
interest in the highly deglamorized profession of teaching. 

It may be that there is something about having one's 
mother with more education than one's father that is associated 
with the decision to become a teacher; this, however, remains 
a problem for continued research The fact that we do not 
work alone in the pursuit of our goal is of no little comfort. 
The investigative ice has long since been broken. To mention 
but one formidable agency, one finds that, since its inception, 
the United States Office of Education has been charged with 
the responsibility for "collecting such statistics and facts 
as shall show the condition and progress of education ir; the 

3u. S. Dept, of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Several states and territories • . „ • In accordance with 
this mandate, the U. S. Office of Education has conducted a 
nation-wide study of teachers designed to provide new infor- 
mation which would aid in the understanding of teachers and 
the teaching profession. The present study undertakes a local 
study of the attitudes of prospective or potential teachers at 
Grambling College and is not a study of teachers in action. 

For any student who shows the slightest interest at 
whatever point in becoming a foreign language teacher, let us 
say it would be the responsibility of an invert igative body — 
such as we feel is the present study— to assess and synthesize 
their findings ensuing from an interpretation of the present 
study and to put into positive action remedial steps to aller- 
viate and, it is hoped, subsequently eradicate the apparent 
weaknesses, and in addition, to acquaint the prospective 
teacher with a lucid picture of the findings and a feasible 
blueprint of the steps regarded as possibly and provenly effec- 
tive in improving the situation. 

It is felt that the findings will be revealing and 
important to the extent that they will be useful in an at- 
tempt to reshape and revitalize the quite possibly less than 
perfect (or inadequate) program of languages so that it might 
become attitudinally appealing to those students who need a 
foreign language and who will benefit from a relatively suc- 
cessful experience with the course. 
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It is not the duty of this study to point th« 
of accusation in the direction of the sources of attitudes. 
I-told-you-soo and ,gx post facto reasoning hav© no proper 
place in objective undertakings. To engage in such would be 
vindictive, illogical, worthless, unscientific, and beyond 
the purport of this work. The discovery of the attitudes and 
their relationship to the students’ academic welfare lies, it 
is hoped, within the domain of our proposal. 

The writers anticipate that the perennial question 
will be raised: Is there a sufficient degree of validity con- 

tained within the returns to warrant the expenditure of time 
and effort? One might proceed further and inquire whether or 
not there is an advantage in a test instrument which is not 
necessarily present in a questionnaire. 5 The prescribed reply 

might truly be that both of the instruments have singularly 
efficacious properties (depending, of course, upon which 
malady one seeks to cure). 

There is also the possibility that there may be in- 
corporated into a so-called questionnaire some of the identical 
components found in a test. If questionnaires are not con- 
fined to statistical data, or even to factual material, they 
very often, and of necessity, enter the field of attitudes, 
opinions, and judgments. One must admit in fairness that it 
is within the latter areas that great care must be observed. ^ 

5 

Carter V. Good, The Methodology of Educational Research 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1938), pp. 330-333* 

^W. W. Charters, Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study 
FRIf Chicago: University of Chicago Press, ), pp. 19-27, 77- 

254 - 303 . 




One must be careful in preparing his questionnaire 
and in interpreting his returns to recognize opinion as such . 
There is a legitimate field for the questionnaire in getting 
a cross section of thought. In this form the questionnaire 
may approach the test form so closely that one cannot draw a 
definite line between them and may not know whether to cal.1. 
his instrument a test or a questionnaire. There is a possi- 
bility that at times it may be both. The questionnaires used 
in the present study may be defined as both factual and 
attitudinal. The former deals with such factors, and sought 
such information as age, sex, academic progress, honorary 
awards, economic status of families, grades and credits earned 
travel, and length of total educational experience. 

The second part of the questionnaire dealt more 
directly with attitudes of the students towards various social 
problems, language problems, the teaching profession. It is 
felt that the questions are so prepared that they fit into a 
pattern, and that the interpreter could abstract from them 
certain large generalizations regarding the philosophic pat- 
tern of the students. The second form contained questions of 
possible interest because of the type of response they called 
for. For example: (l) If you were in the teacher’s place, 

what might you do to motivate greater interest? (2) What,., in 
your opinion, might prove to be your weakest area if you enter 
the foreign language teaching area? 

The difficulty of tabulating responses to such ques 
tions as the foregoing is apparent. Nevertheless, the writers 



were dealing with a fundamental problem (nation wide and at 
Grambling) — the interest or noninterest of potential teachers 
in the teaching area; and they sought what they wanted. 

The opinions and attitudes represented are facts in 
so far as the responses are typical responses of the indi- 
viduals, but they are, unfortunately, facts of opinion. They 
must be acknowledged as such and subsequently evaluated as 
such. They represent the leanings of the group tendencies or 
habits which may be either right or wrong, helpful or detri- 
mental to our local problem and to society, generally good or 
generally bad. They are, however, trustworthy for what they 
represent. These requested facts of opinion must not be con- 
fused with or mistaken for opinions about facts . The latter 
are usually untrustworthy. The hastily expressed opinions of 
a large number of students (one hundred in this report) of 
varying merit are probably of less value than the mature judg- 
ment of one or two qualified persons who have the answer clearly 
in mind and who are able to qualify their answers appropriately. 

The essentially cooperative nature of the question- 
naire must not be overlooked. Probably most of the abuses of 
the instrument lie in this connection. Students and others 
are so close to their own study that they lose perspective 
concerning what is reasonable to ask of another person — 
usually a stranger or their own language student. 

One may be reasonably sure that the regular duties of 
the recipient of the questionnaire are at least equal in 



importance to the study which is being undertaken at least 
to the student. We attempted to follow, as assidiouly as 
was feasible, two well established rules for problem solving* 
(l) do not undertake questionnaire study unless the problem 
is really an important one— not to you as an individual, but 
to education (and who can deny that the conducting of a survey 
which has as its objective the improvement of those factors 
which might be instrumental in attracting qualified teachers 
or promising potential teachers is not important?)} (2) devise 
your questionnaire so that it will not make any more demands 
on the time of the respondent than is necessary,^ 

Much research has as its object the ascertaining of 
laws and/or attitudes which govern relationships. Specifically 
what are the laws or attitudes which govern the relationship 
between student attitude towards the teaching profession and 
subsequent entry or nonentry into the profession? The ques- 
tionnaire survey may reveal practices and conditions which 
we must always be alert to discover. The survey is also 
helpful because it tends to focus attention on needs, weak- 
nesses, and trends that might otherwise remain unobserved - 

One of the obvious weaknesses of a normative survey 
approach (such as the present one) is that it does not, how- 
ever characteristically, penetrate deeply enough into interre- 
lationships. 

William A. McCall classifies research according to 

^Good, op. cit .« Chap. VII, "The Normative-Survey. 
Method," p. 333* 



